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ELEGY OF ERARD MAC COISE, CHIEF CHRONICLER OF THE 
GAELS, PRONOUNCED OVER THE TOMB OF FERGAL 
O'RUAIRC, CHIEF OF BREFNY, AT CLONMACNOISE. 

BY JOHN o'DONOVAN, LL. D. 

Introductory Remarks The following Elegy, now translated 

for the first time, has been copied from an Irish MS., on paper, of 
a small quarto size, in the handwriting of Maurice Newby, 1715, 
formerly the property of Mr. Edward O'Reilly, of Harold's-cross, 
author of the " Irish-English Dictionary," and compiler of the de- 
scriptive " Catalogue of Irish Writers," which was published by 
the Hiberno-Celtic Society. The MS. alluded to, now in the pos- 
session of George Smith, Esq., contains several other poems, with 
some articles in prose. Amongst the former is to be found the Ode 
addressed by John O'Mulconry, of Ardchoill, in the county of 
Clare, to Brian na Murtha O'Ruairc, chief of West Brefny, or the 
county of Leitrim, accompanied by an interlined gloss by Teige 
O'Rody, Esq., of Crossfield, in the county of Leitrim. The greater 
portion of the MS. is taken up with poems addressed to or composed 
by O'Rody ; and the scribe, Maurice Newby, whose name, and the 
date, 1715, appear in the MS., has throughout given proof of his 
abilities as a Latin and Irish scholar. This MS. was, with others, 
purchased by Myles John O'Reilly, Esq., of the Heath House, in 
the Queen's County, who has since sold it to Mr. Smith. 

The translation is strictly literal, and no deviation from the 
original has been ventured upon, except where intelligibility re- 
quired it. 

Of the merit of the original poem the reader can form his own 
unbiassed judgment. The pathetic force with which the bard, 
prostrate on the tomb of his chieftain and patron, pours forth his 
griefs for the loss he and his country had sustained, is remarkably 
original and striking. 

The context of the Elegy generally, besides the allusion to facts 
and names of historic records which it contains, would appear to 
give a satisfactory internal evidence of the time at which it was 
composed, and it would be, in this respect, highly curious as a spe- 
cimen of the language and composition of an Irish poet of the 
eleventh century. But two very great difficulties present them- 
selves in connexion with this Elegy. It would appear that there 
were two poets named Erard or Urard Mac Coise, one who, accord- 
ing to the Annals of Tighernach, died (mortuus est) in the year 
990; the other, who, according to the Annals of the Four Masters 
died in the year 1023. 
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But the only Fergal O'Ruairc that we find about this period 
was a king of Connaught, who was, according to the Annals of 
Ulster, slain by Domhnall, son of Conghalach, Lord of Bregia and 
Cnodhbha, in the year 965. The first Urard Mac Coise, who died 
at Clonmacnoise in 990, might have been the author of an elegy 
for this Ferghal ; but then he is made to say — 

" Subac pfol 5-Cumn t>'6ip bpiain, 
t)o ruiam a ngliao Cluana capb." 

" Joyful is the race of Conn, after 
Brian's fall in the conflict at Clontarf." 

Brian Boroimhe fell in this battle in the year 1014 (no date is 
more certain), so that the author of this Elegy either wrote or pre- 
tended to have written immediately after the fall of Brian in the 
Battle of Clontarf. Now it looks strange enough that the Four 
Masters take no notice of the Urard Mac Coise who died, accord- 
ing to Tighernach, in 990, they evidently having believed that there 
was only one poet of the name, viz., he who was secretary to King 
Malachy II., and died in the year 1023. 

If the Four Masters be correct, it is not improbable that the 
passage in the Annals of Tighernach, at the year 990, should stand 
thus : — 

" A. D. 990. Upapo TTlac Coippe, ppfm6cep 5 aeD '!' m penitentia 
moratus est a 5-Cluain mic Noip." 

" A. D. 990. Urard Mac Coisse, chief poet of Erin, lived in penitence 
at Clonmacnoise." 

Then the passage in the Four Masters will square with it very 
well : — 

"A. D. 1023. Cpapo TTlac Coippe, dpocpoimcibe na n-^aeoeal 
o'6cc hi Cluam true TToip lap n b6igbecaio." 

" A. D. 1023. Erard Mac Coisse, chief chronicler of the Gaels, died at 
Clonmacnoise, after a good life." 

Now, assuming that there was but one poet of this name, we 
have still a further difficulty to contend with, and which is much 
more formidable, namely, that no Fergal O'Ruairc is to be found 
in the Irish annals or pedigrees at the period to which this Elegy 
makes so pointed an allusion. In the pedigree of O'Ruairc, as 
given in the Books of Lecan and Ballymote, and by Duald Mac 
Firbis, p. 208 of his large genealogical work, it is stated that Art, 
who was the only son of Ruairc, had two sons, Ualgharg, who died 
without issue, and Sen-Fergal, King of Connaught, the greatest 
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champion that appeared in the world since the time of Hector and 
Achilles. That Sen-Fergal had two sons, Aedh, slain by Tadhg 
an eicgil, King of Connaught, 1014, and Art, King of Connaught, 
commonly called the Caileck, i. e. the Cock, who was slain in 1046. 
The pedigree stands thus : — 



1. EUAEC, 

* euo O'Kuaikc, died 893 

I 
Art. 



Ualgharg 
obt. s.p. 968. 



2. Sen-Ferghal, 
si. 9G4, 



4. Aedh, 

K. of Brefnv, 

si. 1014." 

I 

Art Oirdnighe, 

E. Conn. 

I 

Niall. 

! 
Ualgharg. 

I 
Tighearnan, 

Domhnall. 

I 

Ferghal, 

si. 1157. 

This is the next Fergal in the pedigree after 

Sen-Fergal of 969, 

d. 1207. 

I 

Domhnall. 

I 

Art, E. B., 

si. 1209. 



3. Art, i. e. 

an Cailec, 

si. 1046. 

I 

Donnchadh Gael, 
slain at Moin 

Crannoige, 

A. D. 1084- 



It is very clear from these MSS., which are rather copious in 
their details of the pedigree of O'Ruairc, that there was no Fergal 
in the family who lived immediately after the fall of Brian Borumha 
in the battle of Clontarf, and that Sen-Ferghal was so called either 
from his great age, or by posterity. 1 It should, however, be remarked 
that the Annals of Clonmacnoise, as translated by Connell Mac Geo- 
ghegan, in 1627, contain the following passage: — 



i Why was this Fergal called SKN-Fergal, 
as it does not appear that he had a son, 
Fergal Og? This looks strange enough, for 
no Fergal is mentioned in the pedigree of the 

3 B 



O'Ruaircs till the year 1157. The first Fergal 
was probably called Sen by posterity, as he 
was the oldest of the name to be found in the 
pedigree. 
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" The O'Neals forsooke King Bryan in this battle [of Clontarf], and 
so did all Connought, except Fferrall O'Royrck and Teige O'Kelly, Prince 
of Imaine." 

This passage, however, is not to be found in any other Irish 
annals. But it might be argued that the Annals of Tighernach are 
defective at this period, and that the other Annals are later compila- 
tions, more or less defective. 

The only theory, therefore, which could be resorted to to recon- 
cile this poem to history, is to assume that there was but one Urard 
Mac Coise, namely, he who was secretary to Malachy II. ; that, 
as the Fergal O'Ruairc who was slain A. D. 964 was called Sean- 
Ferghal, i. e. the old Ferghal, there would appear to have been 
another called Fergal 65, or Fergal the younger, who fought at 
Clontarf, and died before the year 1023. 

If this was not the fact (and it is almost certain that it was 
not), this Elegy must have been interpolated by some Irish bard, 
who believed, or thought to make others believe, that Fergal 
O'Kourke, for whom it was composed, flourished after the fall of 
Brian in the battle of Clontarf, and was buried at Clonmacnoise 
immediately after the battle of Clontarf, or at least before the year 
1023, when Erard Mac Coisse died. 

The reader will find a curious legendary notice of Urard Mac 
Coise in Dr. Todd's Notes to the Irish " Nennius," p. 209. The fol- 
lowing curious passage relating to him is found in Mac Geoghegan's 
translation of the Annals of Clonmacnoise, under the year 983 
{recti 990, according to Tighernach) : — 

" Erard Mac Coysie, chief poet of King Moyleseaghlyn, and all Ireland, 
died in Clonvicknose very penitently. 

" This man, for his devotion to God and St. Qureran, had his residence 
in Clonvicknose, to the end he might be neer the Church dayly to hear 
mass; and upon a night there appeared an Angel unto him, that repre- 
hended him for dwelling so neer the place, and told him that the paces of 
his Journey coming and going to hear Mass dayly would be measured by 
God, and according yeald him recompence for his pains, and from thence 
foorth Mac Coyssie remouved his house a good distance from Clonvicknose 
to a place among Boggs to this day called y e place of Mac Coyssie's house, 
from whence he did dayly use to repair to Clonvicknose to hear Masse, as 
he was warned before by the Angle. 

" Before Mac Coyssie fell to these devotions King Moyleseaghlyn of 
his great bounty of Learning and Learned-men bestowed the revenewes of 
the Crown of Ireland for one year upon Mac Coyssie, who enjoyed it ac- 
cordingly, and at the years end when the King would have the said reve- 
newes to himself Mac Coyssie said that he would never suffer the King from 
thence foorth to have any part of the Royaltyes or profitts, but would 
keep all to himself, whether the King would or no, or loose his life in de- 
fence thereof: Whereupon the King challenged Mac Coyssie to right a 
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Horsbaek which Mac Coyssie willingly consented to do though he knew 
himself unable to resist the Valourous hand of King Moyleseaghlyn, who 
was generally Coumpted the best horseman in these parts of Europe, for 
king Moyleseaghlyn's delight was to ride a horse that was never broken, 
handled or ridden untill the age of seven years, which he would so exactly 
ride as any other man wou'd ride and tame an old and Gentle Horse. Not- 
withstanding all Mac Coyssie was of such hope that the king of his favour 
of Poetry and Learning wou'd never draw his blood, which did embolden 
and encourage him to Combatt with the king, and being a' horseback Mac 
Coyssie well provided with horse and armour and the King only w th a good 
horse a staff without a head, fell eagerly to encounter Mac Coyssie [who 
was] desirous to kill the king, to the end he might enjoy the Revenewes 
without Contradiction ; the King cunningly defended himself with nimble 
avoidings and turnings of his horse, fearing to hurt Mac Coyssie, untill at 
last vv th his skillfulness arid good horsemanship he vanquished Mac Coyssie 
and enjoyed his kingdom and revenews ever after, untill Bryan Borrowe 
and his Munstermen tooke the same from him." 

With respect to the orthography, it is evident that it was mo- 
dernized by the scribe Maurice Newby, or some previous transcriber 
of the seventeenth century ; but I have thought it right to give 
the spelling exactly as I found it, as no vellum or ancient copy of 
the Elegy has yet turned up. I also suspect that scribes have sub- 
stituted some modern words and phrases for the more ancient lan- 
guage of the original poet ; but I would not undertake to point out 
to what extent this has been done. 

To conclude these few remarks, it is right that I should state 
that it has been my opinion for some years that this poem and 
the entry above alluded to about Fferrall O'Roirck, in the Annals of 
Clonmacnoise, were forged for the O'Rourke family since the erec- 
tion of their tomb at Clonmacnoise, near the greater Cloictheach or 
Round Tower, and that they caused the Annals andRegistry of Clon- 
macnoise to be interpolated, and this poem to be forged about the same 
period, to add to the antiquity of their connexion with Clonmac- 
noise. It has been also my opinion that this poem, or rather a poem 
of which it is an imitation, was originally composed for Malachy II., 
monarch of all Ireland, by his secretary, Erard Mac Coise, and that 
the name of Maelsechlainn was everywhere left out by the forger. 
Forgeries of this kind are to be found in every nation in Europe ; 
and we have seen specimens of such in Ireland in our own times. 

That the Registry of Clonmacnoise, as translated for Sir James 
Ware by Duald Mac Firbis, was interpolated for the family of 
O'Ruairc, has been already suggested by Dr. Petrie in his admirable 
work on the Round Towers of Ireland, where, p. 386, the following 
extract is quoted from that Registry from the autograph of Mac 
Firbis, now preserved in the Library of the British Museum, Cod. 
Clarend., No. 51, 479(5 :— 
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" And the same O'Ruairc [Fergal] of his devotion towards the Church, 
undertooke to repair those churches and keep them in reparation during 
his life upon his own chardges, and to make a causey or Togher from the 
place called Cruan na Feadh to Iubhar Chonaire, and from Iubhar [Cho- 
naire] to the Loch ; and the said Fergal did perform it together with all 
other promises that he made to Cluain, and the repayring of that number 
of chappells or cells, and the making of that causey or Togher, and hath 
for a monument built a small steep castle or steeple, commonly called in 
Irish datethough [Ckncchech, Clocarium, Clochere, or belfry], in Cluain, 
as a memorial of his own part of that Cemetarie: and the said Fergal hath 
made all those cells before specified in mortmain for him and his heirs 
to Cluain ; and thus was the sepulture of the O'Ruairks bought." 

See also p. 263 of the same work, where this Registry is again 
quoted, and also " Tribes and Customs of Hy-Many," Pedigree of 
(/Kelly. 

But whoever wrote this poem originally, or whenever it was 
interpolated, it is a specimen of an ancient Irish elegy, valuable, if 
not for correct chronology, at least for exhibiting a fair representa- 
tion of Irish thought, feeling, and sympathy at an early period. 

Mac Pherson made elegies of this description, orally preserved 
in Ireland and Scotland, the groundwork of his " Songs of Selma," 
but he has borrowed too many conceptions and images from Homer 
and the Old Testament : — 

" Sweet are thy murmurs, stream, but more sweet is the voice I 
hear. It is the voice of Alpin, the son of song, mourning for the dead I 
Bent is his head of age, and red his tearful eye. Alpin, thou son of song, 
why alone on the silent hill? Why complainest thou, as a blast in the 
wood, as a wave on the lonely shore? My tears, O Ryno! are for the 
dead ; my voice for those who have passed away." 

The metre of this Elegy is remarkably regular, which shows that 
it is a studied piece of composition, and not the extemporaneous 
efiusion of any poet. The generality of Irish elegies are not so re- 
gular in their metre, but correspond with Horace's notice of such 
compositions : — 

" Versibus impariter junctis querimonia primum, 
Post etiam inclusa est voti sententia compos. 
Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiserit auctor, 
Grammatici certant, et adhuc sub judice lis est." 

De Art. Poet., 75. 

I shall, I trust, soon again return to this subject, which is at 
present much neglected by our literary antiquaries. It forms the 
most striking feature of our ancient Irish literature. I now append 
the Elegy, accompanied by a close literal translation. — J. O'D. 
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t>p6na6 ollam b6ip a pfg, 
papfop nac bpuilim po'n bpeapc! 
TTlipe ap mapcain b6ip Uf Rumpel 
TDaips, a Cpiopc, t>o pmuam an bpeac! 

Cpeab nac bemn-pe bponac boce, 
lp 'Gipe anocc ap nbul t)0 bfc, 
Cap 6ip pi§ Ceampa na bepeab, 
Nac ap eicig neac um nf. 

Cpuaca cpo&eapg cloinne Chumn 
beag bubeapea a puim 05 pig, 
Cpe Beic b' peapgal pum-pa 05 Cluain, 
'8 na beipe bpoin bo cuaib pf. 

Uipneac IThbe, Cn6bba lp Cole, 
bp6nac 'pan pope a mbfob Niall, 
Glacega lp Ceamaip na piog 
papfop nac maipeann a pgiarh. 

bp6nac dpb-poipe lnpe pdil 

t)6ip pheapgail, bo cpdib mo copp, 

5^p b'6 rn'ionab uce an pfg, 

Q gCluam lp beag mo bpige ano6c. 

Qoibmn Ouic, a Cluain mic N6ip, 
Qn caipge oip a cd pat) copp, 
Cipbe eigeap lnpe pdil, 
peapgal bo 6leacc cdm bo cup. 

On c-6p beaps po pop a leacc, 
t)o leagab pebecpop a pe 
Gn gpian map peac ap aniap 
t)o b' lonann niarh bo 'p bo'n gp6in. 

TTlo leabuib-pi lp ceapcuil cpuaib, 
TTlaipg, a Cpiopo bo cuaib 'na peilb ! 
Leac na pfogpuibe acd ptim, 
pa bpuil peapgal, pfin gan ihemj. 

CeileaBpab ouic, b-uf Ruaipc, 
Nf b' lmceacc uaic ace bo peal, 
biab pern p6 ab caoineab a 5-Cluam, 
Nf pacab aipce uaib ncd ceap. 

TTlipe pe \>6 qidc 5-an biab, 
am' knoe ap bo lia Uf ttuaipe ! 
TTlo cpoibe-pi lp lorn gup loipg, 
pheapgail bo coipg a 5-Cluan. 
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Kacpuib me bo'n tig-pi pfop 
Uf TTIaoilciapain na 5 cfop 50 poll, 
t)d plop an l6i5peao m6 apceac, 
TFlap nac I6i5ceap neac um neoin. 

Sopuio Ouic, a pheapgail p6il, 
Q pip ap nac beipcf b6im a bcpoib, 
t)o com-maic nf pacap piari) 
5^ t>o pipeap cpiap lp cpoip. 

TTIipe mac Coipe, 6 Chluam, 
paba cluinceap m'uaill ap peapc, 
bfm map peabac b6ip a ean 
Q5 ?>ul 50 s^ap ap bo leacc. 

t»fm map eilib b6ip a laoig, 
Qp peapc pheapgail pa maoic m6ip, 
*Oal gCaip, gfoo pubac an pluag, 
Nf puil aca ace cuap bp6m. 

Subac pfol gCumn cap 6ip bpiain 
t)o cuicim a n-5liao Cluana capb, 
t)ubac anocc acd m6, 
"Ni puil opm ace gn6 an rhaipb ! 

peapgal riiac Gipc an puilc p6io 
Nfop 6p neac po'n n$n6in piam, 
t)6ip a bcug ap band, monuap ! 
Ocan ! och ! lp cpuag an gnfotii. 

Conall, Gogan, caob pie eaob, 
Gocaib agup dob 0'N6ill, 
5id mop puapap lp TTIac Lias 
'O na cpiacaib bo bf bdp peip. 
Cus peapgal Oariipa nfopa m6, 
t)d upbuil no 06 00 pppeio. 

Luac cpiubaip bam-pa a n-acclfac 
C115 Congalac, nfop ciall gann. 
Ldn peiceao b' aipgeab ip b'6p, 
a&bal an pc6p, cam na nsall, 
Cuj peapgal bampa a n-Gap TCuaib 
t)a upbail a bpuaip m6 anb. 

TTlaoilpeacluinn, r>at>5 an eic gil, 
pip pin ap nac beipcf b6im, 
Laignig ip t>al gCaip na 5-cuac, 
Jjep maic monuap ne" 30c cleip. 
t)o b'peapp peapgal pe 50c bduit 
Napfol 'Gbanh pe a mndib pern. 
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Od ma& pfon Sionamn 50 pdl, 
Od TTla& aipgeao mag pdn R6m, 
Oa ma& op Sliab an lapamn puap 
Oo beapa& O'Ruaipc do cl6ip. 

teapoa an eineac lap n-a &ul, 
TThcio Oam pa t>ul a 5 op 6, 
Nfp 1TDC15 peapgal O'Ruaipc, 
5o PU5 buaio an beara ce\ 

'O nac tnaipeann peapca an plaic, 
'S m6 an cpuagdn 00 caic a lonn, 
G sCluain Chiapdin rfnc an cpaoip, 
biai& mipe 50c laoi pa bp6n. 



Mournful is the Ollav 1 after his King. 
Alas, that I am not in the grave ! 
That I should survive O'Ruairc, 
O Christ, is a cruel destiny! 3 

Must I not be sad and miserable 
When Erin to-night is falling to decay, 
Deprived of the King of Temur 3 of tribes 
Who never refused 4 aught to any. 

Croghan, 6 warlike seat of Conn's sons, 
Small henceforward will be her kingly sway, 
For Fergal lies under me at Cluain : 
She has sunk into gloomy sorrow. 

1 Olav, Ollaril, a chief poet. of Tara when he was only fit to be monarch 

2 Cruel destiny.— Literally, a cruel judg- of Ireland, according to the opinion of the 
ment. This shows the distracted state of the eulogist. 

poet's mind : — * Who never refused. — " Qui niinquam ne- 

" Ferus omnia Jupiter Argos S avit aliquid alicui," by which the poet 

Transtulit." means that O'Kuairc was a man of un- 

.. . , , .„ bounded generosity. The poet Mangan, who 

Modern elegy writers have been still more turned this Elegy into blank verse in the year 

extravagant in accusing death or fate, or w3 ^ rendered this quatrain as follows — 
causa seeunda, of injustice. Dineley's notice 

of the Irish keener*, lately printed in our Why should I not be overborne with an- 

" Transactions," has a parallel in the follow- guish . 

ing lines of Horace :— Enn to-night is drooping in decay, 

For lost to her is Temur's King of tribes, 
" Ut qui conducli plorant in funere, dicunt, Whose bounty flowed for all in lavish 

Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex streams!" 

animo." . „ , ~. _ 

6 Croghan. — Cpuaoom, now Eath- 

3 King of Temur. — This looks as if this croghan, the Royal Palace of Connaught. 
Elegy was really intended for Malachy II., The poet here seems to assume that the pro- 
King of Temur or Tara, and monarch of vince of Connaught took its name from the 
Ireland, as Fergal O'Kuairc had no claim race of Conn of the Hundred Battles, who 
whatever to that designation. But it must were the dominant family of that province 
be confessed that the Irish Ollavs were very inMacCoise'stime. It was called Olnegmaclit 
irregular in the bestowal of titles upon their in the time of the Firbolgs, which is probably 
chieftains; for tliev would call a man King the Nagnata- of Ptolemy. The Irish Shana- 
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Uisnech 1 of Meath, Cnodhbha 2 and Colt, 3 
Are sorrowful with the fort of Niall, 4 
Tlachtgha, 5 and Temur 6 of Kings, — 
Alas I the death of [Fergal] their ornament. 1 

Mournful are the chief forts of Inisfail 8 
After Fergal, which wastes my frame, 
And though my station was the King's bosom, 
In Cluain small is my strength to-night. 

Happy for thee, O Cluain-mic-Nois, 
This treasure of gold which is under thy sod, 
The treasure of the poets of Inis-Fail, 
Fergal, who was used to impose tribute. 

This red gold 9 upon his tomb, 
Which was some time since melted upon it, 
Like the sun, as he looks from the west, 
Had a brilliancy like to that sun. 

My bed is a hard couch — 

Miserable, Christ, is the possessor ! 

The Flag of the Kings 10 is under me, 

Under which lies Fergal my beloved without stain. 



chies inform us that the people were so called 
from their great propensity to drinking ! 
It were to be wished that they had added the 
name and quality of the liquor to which the 
primitive Trans-Shannonites, or Firbolgic 
Nagnatae, were addicted. We must suppose 
that it was mead or metheglin, as they had 
no whiskey at this early period. 

i Uisneach. — A celebrated hill in West- 
meatli, considered the meditullium of Ireland. 
A stone on the top of this hill, called an- 
ciently Catinchi, now the Cat-stone of Uis- 
neach, was the landmark, boundary-stone, 
or terminus, at which the different provinces 
met in ancient times, before the formation of 
Meath as mensal lands for the monarchy. 

2 Cnodhbha. — Now Knowth, in the parish 
of Monkstown, in Meath, famous for its se 
pulchral tumulus, which was opened and 
ransacked by the Norsemen so early as the 
year 862 — " Quod antea nunquam factum 
est." — Ann. Vlt. 

3 Colt. — A famous place in East-Meath, 
but not yet satisfactorily idenlified. It is 
situated a considerable distance to the south 
of the river Boyne, and between it and the 
river Liffey. 

4 Fort of Niall.— Probably Cletty, on the 
Boyne. 

5 Tlachtgha Now a fort on the hill of 

Ward, near Athboy, in Meath, 



6 Temur of Kings. — The royal palace of 
Tara, in Meath. From the particular men- 
tion of these most remarkable places in the 
ancient Meath, to which Fergal O'Ruairc had 
no claim, one would feel inclined to suspect 
that this Elegy was really meant for Ma- 
lachy II. 

' Their ornament. — This would apply 
much better to Malachy II. than to Fergal 
O'Buairc. 

8 Inisfail. — A name for Ireland, meaning 
the island of destiny. 

9 Red gold. — This expression is to be fre- 
quently met in Irish poems. Natural gold is 
yellow, gold mixed with copper is red, but 
when with silver it is bdn-6p, pale gold. 
From this allusion it would appear that the 
tomb-stones of the great chieftains at Clon- 
macnoise were^ornamented with gold, that is, 
that their crosses and letters were inlaid with 
gold. 

10 Flag of the Kings. — This would apply 
better to the tomb of Malachy II., and, in 
my opinion, this line was transferred from 
his funeral eulogium to that of Fergal 
O'Ruairc by a forger who lived many cen- 
turies later than either. Of the kind of for- 
geries made in O'Kuairc's country, the "Book 
of Fenagh" affords very striking specimens, 
as I shall show in a future paper on the 
"Book of Fenagh." 
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Farewell to thee, O'Ruairc, 

I leave thee but for a time — 

I shall be, during my life, lamenting thee at Cluain 5 

I will not depart from it north or south. 

I am six troths 1 without food ; 
Prostrate on thy tomb, O'Euairc, 
My heart it severely burnt — 

Fergal, thy visit to Cluain! 

1 will go to this house below 
Of O'Mulkieran 2 of Combs, soon 
To see if he will let me in 

Where none are admitted in the evening. 

Farewell to thee, generous Fergal, 

hero not wont to receive wounds in battle, 
Thy peer in goodness I have never seen, 
Although I have travelled east and west. 

1 am Mac Coise: from Cluain 

Far is my wailing heard on thy grave ; 
I am like the hawk 3 after its young, 
Weeping bitterly on thy tomb. 

I am like the doe 4 after her fawn, 
On the tomb of Fergal, dissolved in grief: 
The Dal Cais, 5 though exulting their host, 
Have but foreboding of sorrow. 

Joyful are the Race of Conn, after Brian's 
Fall in the Battle of Cluain- tarbh ; c 
But sorrowful to-night am I, 
I have but the aspect of a corpse. 

1 Troths. — Theword troth generally means posed for Fergal O'Ruairc, who was slain in 

twenty-four hours hi correct old Irish MSS., 964. The allusion here is evidently to the 

but in modern times it is applied to the hours, triumph of the Dal Cais, or people of Tho- 

or vespers, and to meal-tides. " Mealtide is mond, after the battle of Clontarf. What 

the time of eating, as noone-meale or even- sorrow it was the poet holds out as foreboded 

meale, for which wee use our borrowed French to them it is not easy to see, unless that he 

words of dinner and supper." — Verstegan. was far-seeing enough to foretell the destruc- 

a O'Mulkieran. — Some ecclesiastical family tion of the Irish monarchy in consequence of 

living at Clonmacnoise, whom the poetwished their usurpation, 
to satirize in this quatrain. 6 Battle of Cluain-tarbh QClontarf). — 

3 The hawk The grief of the hawk robbed Every forgery recoils upon itself! This line 

of its young was well known to falconers. proves to a demonstration that this Elegy 

4 The doe.— The intense grief of the doe could not have been composed for Fergal 
after the loss of her fawn is proverbial ; but O'Euairc, who was slain in 964, i. e. fifty 
these similes are not very happily applied by years before this battle. The race of Conn 
Mac Coise or his imitator. For these similes were glad that the usurper Brian Borumha 
to hold good and chastely correct, the poet had fallen in the battle of Clontarf. But 
should have been the mother of O'Euairc. surely no bard ever delivered this sentiment 

5 The Dal Cais. — If this line be genuine, in a lamentation over the grave of Fergal 
it would show that this elegy was not com- O'Ruairc, who was slain in 964 ! For if wt 

3 c 
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Fergal, son of Art 1 of the smooth hair, 
No one under the sun did he ever refuse, 
After all he gave for poetry, alas ! 
Alas I alas ! pitiful the deed. 2 

Conall, Eoghan, 3 both together, 

Eochaidh, 4 and Aedh O'Neill, 5 

Though much I received with Mac Liag, 6 

From those chiefs who obeyed us, 

Fergal gave me more, 

Twice the measure, and twice more of wealth. 

The price of Trowse 7 to me in Dublin, 
Gave Congalach of generous mind. 
The full of a hide of silver and gold, 
Vast the store, the tribute of the Galls, 
Fergal gave me at Eas Ruaidh, 8 
Twice the sum I received there. 

Maelsechlainn 9 and Tadhg of the white steed, 10 
Men who received no wounds in battle; 



should even suppose that the Irish of his time 
were, like the Red Indians of North America, 
in the habit of digging up the bones of their 
ancestors every seventh year for an encyclical 
period, to lament over them, we can hardly 
allow that they repeated this lamentation 
over the grave of Fergal for the seventh time 
after the year 1014. 

1 Fergal, the son of Art. — Mac Firbis, in 
his large genealogical work, has preserved a 
very curious quatrain, written by an ancient 
poet, in eulogy of this Art, the father of 
Fergal. 

3 Pitiful the deed. — Thh line is perfectly 
meaningless in this quatrain, as it stands at 
present ; but if the poet had thrown more of 
the real fire of poetry and of the nature of 
sincere grief into his Elegy, he could make it 
perfectly intelligible, and pregnantwithmean- 
ing. For example, if he had alluded to the 
real fate of Fergal O'Ruairc, his fall by the 
hand of Domhnall, son of Conghalach, Lord 
of Bregia, he mighthave well said or sung: — 

Than Fergal, son of Art, of lasting fame, 
No man had ever gained a higher name 
Among the bards for hospitality ; 
That such a man should fall by Congalach, 
The brutal tyrant of the men of Bregh, 
Must be a cause of never-ceasing grief 
To all the sons of song who shared his gifts. 

8 Conall and Eoghan. — i. e. the chiefs of 
Tirconnell andTirone. 

1 Eochaidh. — He was Eochaidh, son of 



Ardghal, King of Ulidia, or East Ulster, and 
is mentioned in the "Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters" at the year 1001. 

6 Aedh O'Neill. — He was Aedh, son of 
Domhnaill, King of Aileach, mentioned in 
the same Annals, at the years 1001, 1003. 
He was slain in 1003, in the twenty-ninth 
year of his age. 

6 Afac Liag. — He was chief poet and secre- 
tary to Brian Borumha, and died in the vear 
1015. 

i Trowse. — This is the Braccaj of the clas- 
sical writers, worn by the Irish from the early 
period, till they were forced to use the English 
dress. It is not easy to conjecture which of 
the several Conghalachs, who were contem- 
porary with MacCoise, is here intended. Pro- 
bably Congalach, monarch of Ireland, who 
succeeded in 944, and was slain by the Danes 
in 956. 

8 EasRuaidh. — NowAssaroe, the Salmon- 
leap at Ballyshannon, on the Erne, in the 
county of Donegal. 

' Maelseachlainn. — i. e., Malachy II., who 
became monarch of Ireland in the "year 980, 
and reigned till 1002, when he was dethroned 
by Brian Borumha, King of Munster, who 
reigned sole monarch of Ireland till he was 
slain in the battle of Clontarf, A.D. 1014, 
after which Maelseachlainn reigned as sole 
monarch till the year 1022, when he died. 

10 Tadhg an eich g/til. — He was King of 
Connaught, and was slain in 1 030. See "An - 
nals of the Four Masters," at the years 1014, 
1030. 
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The Leinster-men, and Dal Cais of goblets, 
Were indeed good to all the learned ; 
But Fergal was better to each company of poets 
Than the race of Adam to their own wives. 

Were the Shannon 1 wine down to the sea, 
And were the beauteous Magh Rein 8 of silver, 
Were the chilly Slieve an iarainn 3 of gold, 
O'Ruairc would give them to the poets. 

Hospitality disappeared after his departure, — 
Time for me to return to clay: 
Fergal O'Euairc departed not 
Until he excelled the earthly world. 4 

Since no longer lives the chief, 
I am the wretched man who spent his store, 
In the Cluain of Chiaran, son of the artifex, 
I shall be daily under sorrow. 

The following metrical translation of the Elegy is from the pen 
of the late Clarence Mangan, and has never before been published : — 

The bard is mournful, for his King hath perished I 
Woe's me I I should be in the grave beside him. 
Oh, Christ ! it is a dreary destiny, 
That I should live to see O'Rorke laid low ! 

Why should I not be overborne with anguish ? 
Erin, to-night, is drooping in decay ; 
For lost to her is Temor's King of Tribes, 
Whose bounty flowed for all in lavish streams ! 

1 The Shannon. — It rises in O'Kuairo's tain gold mines ; and the following distich, 
country. If it were wine as far as Leim which is constantly repeated, reminds them 
Chonchulainn, wine would be cheaper than of its treasures : — lp pcnDbpe beanna bo 
milk in the province of Oinegmacht, or pro- ind 'Gipe pd 06, i. e., Tota Hibernia bis 
vince of the great drinking ! ditior Benbo." 

2 Magh Rein. — This was the southern or i Excelled the earthly world. — beaca c6. 
level part of the county of Leitrim, Mac Ean- The Irish word beaca is clearly cognate 
nell's country. with the Latin vita, and ce with the Greek 

3 Sliabh an iarainn — i. e. the mountain yjj, terra. An old Irish quatrain, quoted by 
of the iron, " ita dictus a ferri venis quibus Duald Mac Firbis in his large Genealogical 
abundat." If this mountain were gold, work, p. 208, speaks of the valour of Fergal 
O'Ruairc could have well afforded to pay for O'Ruairc thus : — 

poetical eulogia; but it is to be feared he did ,-. ~ .. ., , ... 

not possess The skill or the capital to work ° £° 5«f eccoip 5 an bnei 5 , 

the iron mines with which it abounds, though, |ir CHoMiVL pe pa pf pu aino, 

according to oral tradition, Goibhnen, the K^ ,"^ 11 ^ T'^ m "' 

Tuatha De Danann smith, worked the mines Qmwl 6 ^ b6 ? 6n ^ainc. 

of this mountain more than 2000 years before Since Hector was slain, without falsehood, 

Fergal O'Ruairc was bom. The mountain And Achilles, once a pleasant king, 

of Binbo, in the same neighbourhood, is be- No hero has been killed 

lieved traditionally by the Brefnians to con- Like the royal fair grandson of Rixarc. 
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Croghan ! thou warlike dwelling of the sons 
Of Con ! I see thee sunk in gloomy grief; 
Narrowed will henceforth be thy regal sway, 
Because thy King sleeps under me at Cluain I 

Usna, renowned in Meath, and Colt and Cnova, 
And Niall's city, all are sorrowful. 
Alas 1 for Tlactda and for princely Temor ! 
Their splendour is no more ! Oh, Innisfail ! 

Thy towns are mourning for the noble Fergal ; 
And I, with sorrow-wasted frame — I, too, 
Though once the bosom friend of Temor's King, 
Droop feebly o'er his tomb to-night at Cluain ! 

Oh ! happy art thou, Clon-mac-noise ! that hast 
This golden treasure buried in thy soil — 
The treasure of the bards of Innisfail — 
Fergal, to whom the land around paid tribute. 

The glowing gold on this, his monument, 
Melted upon it by the royal hand, 
And glittering in the last beams of the sun, 
As from the west he smiles, recalls to me 
The bright and tranquil countenance of Fergal. 
Hard is the couch I rest on ; and, O Christ ! 

Thrice wretched its possessor ! Underneath 
This monument of kings reposes Fergal — 
My loved, my noble Fergal. Fare-thee-well, 
O'Rorke ! I leave thee for a little while : 
Through life my tears shall flow for thee at Cluain 
Nor shall I wander from it, north or south. 
Prostrate along thy tomb, O'Eorke, my King ! 
Six meal-tides am I without food or drink. 

Thy visit into Cluain, O my Fergal I 
Hath brought but desolation on my soul. 
Now will I go down to this house below, 
The house of O'Mulkeeran — if perchance 
He may admit me — though beneath his roof 
He suffers none to enter in the evening. 

A long farewell to thee, O generous Fergal ! 

hero ! rarely wounded in the strife, 

Oft have I roamed by east and west, but never 
Thy peer for goodness have I found, O Fergal ! 

1 am Mac Cosy. Far around from Cluain 

Are heard my wailings o'er thy grave, my King ! 
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The mother hawk robbed of her little brood 
Grieves not more bitterly than I for thee ! 

I am the lonely doe whose fawn has fled ! 
I melt in tears upon thy tomb, Fergal ! 
Let the Dalcassian hosts rejoice in vain ; 
Their joy is ominous of coming sorrow. 

The sons of Con exult because the foe 
Slew Brian in the battle, at Clontarf ; 
But sad and desolate this night am I, 
] wear the haggard aspect of a corpse ! 

The chiefs who sway Tirconnell and Tirone, 
Eochy of Uladh, too, and Hugh O'Neill, 
Were richly bounteous to Mac Liag and me ; 
But Fergal's bounty far exceeded all. 

And Congalach, he, too, was generous ! He 
In Dublin gave me garments, gold and silver, 
In heaped abundance from the stranger's tribute ; 
But Fergal lavished on me, at Assroe, 
Still greater wealth than Congalach, in Dublin. 

Malachy, too, and Teige of the White Steed 
(Chieftains invulnerable in the field), 
The Lords of Leinster and of Thomond, famed 
For goblets, shed their bounty on the poets ; 
But Fergal's kindness to each sage excelled 
The kindness of the husband to his wife. 

If to the sea the Shannon flowed with wine — 
Were all Moyrein a plain of richest silver — 
Were Slieve-in-ierinn one vast mass of gold, 
He on the poets would bestow them all. 

But hospitality has vanished hence, 
For he is dead. Then why should I survive ? 
Yet did O'Rorke not perish till his name 
And glory had outshone the living world ! 

Now, as no longer lives the chief and hero, 
1 mourn in gloomy mood, alone and destitute, 
And buried in the solitude of Kieran, 
Day after day shall witness to my sorrow 1 

The name Mac Coise is now unknown in Ireland, unless it lies 
concealed under some Anglicised form, — such as Foote or Legge : 

3d 
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but it still remains in Scotland in its true Gaelic form of MacCoise, 
which is properly Anglicised Mac Cosh. The present erudite and 
profound Professor of Logics and Metaphysics in the Queen's Col- 
lege, Belfast, is of this Scottish sept, and I trust it will be hereafter 
proved that he is of the same race as our royal Irish poet, whose 
sept would appear to have removed to Scotland shortly after the 
death of their patron, King Malachy II., who died in 1022. 

A dissertation on the number of Irish families who settled in 
Scotland since the ninth century would form a very curious subject 
for an essay, which I trust some of our contributors will soon under- 
take to write. 



